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tipn, and the movement went on until 
this knowledge was lost with all other 
inowledge and all art in the corrupt 
later sculpture. 

One "hranoh of Greek art requires 
separate mention, however brief, sculp- 
ture in relief. This is always noticea- 
bly different in treatment and feeling, 
and from good cause. The flatter the 
relief, the nearer it approaches to pic- 
ture-making, that is to the suggestion 
of the solid on a flat sm-face. And, as 
it thus approaches the art of drawing, 
80 the restraints of the sculpture more 
and more disappear. The Panathe- 
naic Frieze, for instance, is in the 
lowest possible relief, that it may be 
seen by the hght reflected steeply up 
from the marble pavement below ; and 
this frieze gives us, among its varied 



life and action, horsemen in triumphal 
procession, the horses prancing in 
unconventional freedom, the stately 
riders without armor or trappings 
keeping easily and naturally " the war- 
rior's seat." 

There are necessary limitations 
however to bas-relief sculpture, of 
which one is the uniform representa- 
tion of the human face in profile. In 
marble of* on coins the face is never 
shown otherwise than in profile, until 
the most corrupt periods. The disa- 
greable results that would follow from 
the contrary practice must be evident 
to all, and the prohibition of it must 
always be absolute in all cases of real- 
ized or perfect sculpture in fiat relief." 

To b« continued. 
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Evert new collection of American 
pictures gives reason, if only here and 
there, for some suspicion that the 
iiethods of teaching and working 
which have been in vogue for the last 
century are becoming as unsatisfactory 
to the artists, as they have long been 
to that small portion of the public 
which thinks about Art at all. It is 
true that the thinkers are, as they have 
always been, insignificant in point of 
numbers, but they have slowly educa- 
ted the better portion of the public, 
with whom, jdthough far removed 
from them in culture, in depth and 
delicacy of perception, and in aspira- 
tion, they have, nevertheless, always 
sympathized more than with the class 
of connoisseurs, or knowing ones, a 
class which has never been able to g;o 
beyond mere technicalities, and the 
material surface of works of art. It is 
to the persevering praises of the con- 
noisseurs, repeated from generation to 
generation with not a little assurnption, 
that a great many' of the so-called old 
masters owe their reputation. The 
thinkers have always refused their 
homage; the people have maintained 
ah attitude of incredulous indiflference, 
but the worshipers of the Eenaissance 
and the Dutch have carried the day, 



without opposition, by mere brag aiid 
bluster. The potency of a name, every 
day of our experience bears witness to, 
but in no field is its power more over- 
bearing than in the Arts. Once let 
the connoisseurs decide that a man is a 
great painter or sculptor — let him de- 
cide for himself that he is great, and 
convince a small knot of personal 
friends that he is so, and you may al- 
most as well batter at Cheops as try to 
prove that the public is mistaken. Wo 
seriously doubt if, after aU John Bus- 
kin's sledge-hammer blows at Domeni- 
chino, Carlo Dolce, and others of their 
tribe — those painters have lost a half 
dozen of their old admirers. He may 
have prevented many from following 
after such idols, but, has he ever con- 
verted one confirmed devotee ? 

The only hope of the thinkers has 
been, after aE, with the very masses 
who have so quietly submitted to the 
rule of the connoisseurs. To educate, a 
connoisseur, to lead him to the truth, 
is a sheer impossibility. You may as 
well try to raise the dead. The multi- 
tude, on the other hand, is never to be 
despaired of. It is not only teachable, 
but, out of it come perpetual inspira- 
tion and incitement. One great disad- 
vantage under wbich the artist of the 
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present day suffers, as compared with 
the older men, is, that he does not have 
the large opportunity which they had 
of working for the public, and appeal- 
ing to it for judgment and reward. 
Our artists no longer work for the 
church, for the public square, for the 
portico, but for the parlor and the 
chamber, and have exchanged the 
hearty, warm and unaffected comment 
of the crowd for the smatter, the con- 
ceit, the learning and the knowingness 
of the connoisseur and the dilettante. . 
Yet, in the long run, the instincts of 
the people have been proved true, and 
the names it has crowned have become 
the idols of the world. Connoisseurs, 
indeed, have made the fame of such 
men as Domenichino, Carlo Dolce, 
Salvator, the Oarracci, with fifty names 
as empty, in England and America, but 
it was the people that gave Giotto and 
Raphael and Veronese and Gains- 
borough their crowns. Sooner or 
later, all men yield to the large decisions 
of the past, and we wiU rather believe 
that any man, however learned, or any 
clique, however high in place or 
dazzling in reputation, is misled by 
some mere technical trick, or by some 
affectation of singularity, or whim of 
fashion, than that the whole world of 
men, that persists in not admiring, is 
ignorant and wrong. There is no 
great poet that the world does not 
hold to its warm and mighty heart, no 
great painter to see whose works it 
does not gladly make yearly pilgrim- 
ages, no good book that is not contin- 
ually getting out of print, no Homer 
for whose birthplace seven cities will 
not wrangle, no Shakspeare whose 
ever increasing fame and love and 
reverence do not keep some little, musty 
Stratford from mean decay. The pro- 
prietors of no end of farthing candles 
run hither and thither, and declare that 
they hold the fee simple 6i the sun, but 
the world knows the sun without their 
help, and refuses to turn out of bed 
until the true master of the day smiles 
back their welcome from over the hiUs. 
The thinkers, then, are the advance 
guard of the people ; they foresee what 
it must some day inevitably admire and 
love. They are in sympathy with the 
deep heart of the world, with its joys, 
its sorrows, its passions, its struggles, 
its aspirations, its hopes. They can 
teach the world, and direct its eager, 



questioning eyes, because they and th« 
world understand each other, and men 
gladly follow where the interpreter 
leads. Yes, the public is teachable, 
but the connoisseurs can teach it 
nothing. They live on the surface, 
and delight in processes, in manipula- 
tions, in obedience to arbitrary rules, 
in conventional methods of treatment, 
in short, in the mechanism of the shop. 
The results they produce are, it is true, 
often dexterous and attractive, htit 
they cannot long hold a world which^ 
however it may seem to the idle, the 
careless and the unbelieving, to be 
shallow and giddy, is, in truth, a world 
of serious and awful realities, resting, 
even in its frolic, its crimes and its 
ferocities, on nothing less than the deep 
consciousness of God. The world of 
Art is divided into two spheres ; the 
one light, trifling, fantastic, superficial, 
melo-dramatic, in which the connois- 
seurs live and move and adore, and 
with which the great world of men 
amuses itself, or at which it stares in 
awkward curiosity; — the other, sub- 
lime, mysterious, pathetic, trembling 
between deep laughter and deeper 
tearSj a sphere in which great souls in 
their higher, happier moments glad- 
ly ascend, and to which the whole 
world of men comes for deep refresh- 
ment after' its toils and cares, but into 
which the dilettante, the connoisseur, 
the virtuoso — ^veU his shallowness and 
conceit by whatever learned name you 
will — ^never once glances, or glances 
only to sneer and misunderstand. 

But, bad as connoisseurship has 
been in the Old World, nowhere has it 
proved itself so empty, so wronghead- 
ed, so impudent as in America. In 
the Old World, there was always 
something great in the past, to which 
the people could easily refer, and 
which kept the class of self-appointed 
teachers in check. Works of art 
abound there, and leai'ning abounds, 
and it is not easy for ignorant, conceit- 
ed or prejudiced men to deceive the 
whole public, or to deceive any portion 
of it, long. Even supposing the com- 
mon enough case of a clique determined 
by much writing and talking to force 
the world to admire the performances 
of a certain man — the works of the 
really great men are before the people 
in galleries and churches; standing 
witnesses against foppery and medioe- 
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ritj. But, h'ere, we have always been 
without such defence. Our artists 
have been comparatively few, and 
their works not widely diffused. We 
have nopermanent public galleries; we 
are a Protestant people, and do not 
like pictures in our churches ; we have 
a government bent on economy, and no 
money has, until lately, gone to squares, 
gardens and public buildings; the 
people, therefore, have had but a slen- 
der chance to be educated in the arts. 
Here and there, a second-rate public 
statue ; in a public buUding or two, 
some of the worst specimens of the 
poorest men ; this has been all that 
we have had, thus far. This state of 
things is rapidly mending; private 
galleries are on the increase, as access- 
ible as is necessary ; the Jarves Collec- 
tion, with the Gallery of the Historical 
Society, and the Bryan Gallery are 
open to the public, and contain many 
good and valuable pictures. Collec- 
tions of pictures are being made in our 
smaller cities and towns ; young men 
are beginning to see the use and the 
delight of study, and the next twenty- 
five years will, we firmly believe, find 
us in a very different position from the 
one we now occupy. If people can 
only be interested and set to thinking, 
we have no fears for the result. They 
would be interested, and w'ould think, 
hard enough, if the knowing ones had 
not disgusted them with the whole 
matter, and made them believe them- 
selves incompetent to tell good from 
bad, or to believe their own eyes. 
The people must be educated, there- 
fore, and emancipated from the control 
of the so-called connoisseurs. They 
must learn to think for themselves; 
to respect their own decision, and to 
demand that a man shall give them 
reasons for the admiration or contempt 
he bestows upon pictures and statues, 
or, at least, that he shall convince 
them of their own incapacity, as yet, 
to judge, and of his right to demand a 
suspension of their judgment. 

It is interesting to watch the rise 
among us of two schools, if so preten- 
tious a word can be applied, as yet, to 
either of them. One is led by men 
either French or taught in France ; the 
other is American. One is sentimen- 
tal, dreamy, and struggling after that 
it calls 'the ideal. The other is hard- • 
working, wide awake, and struggling 



after the real and the true. The 
schools are at swords' points, and, if the 
men were equal in attainment, there 
might be doubt as to the result, but, 
so far, there is every prospect that the 
EeaUsts will carry the day, because 
they are basing their work on hard 
study and thought. The general pub- 
lic care little for the contest ; it looks 
only for results : but it is good to know 
that the struggle has begun, that dis- 
cussion is aroused, and that the party 
of the Kealists is getting strong re- ' 
emits. The Idealists have already 
secured the sympathies of most of our 
artists, of the class of knowing ones, 
and of the misled portion of the public, 
but they will never finally prevail 
against the real lovers of truth, al- 
though ' they may long seem to do so. 
Hard work, enthusiasm and the truth 
are a strong team, and mere grace, 
prettiness and sentimental feeling, es- 
pecially if there be no knowledge to 
back them, must pull against them in 
vain. StiU, we are glad the Idealists,- 
— ^this is their name, not ours, it is a 
name we should never have allowed 
them, for it grants too much, — we are 
glad the Idealists are in the field, and 
.show fight. They have an atom or 
two of truth in their theory — let them 
make the most of it. Meanwhile, that 
atom belongs as much to us as to them, 
and when our men are ready, they will 
add it to their work, and make it per- 
fect. But, all ideal work worthy of 
the name is built upon knowledge of 
the truth, and none but men who have 
given loyal service to the truth can 
produce it. It is the result of labor, 
of sufiering, of the devotion of the 
whole man to his work. Who does 
less than this, is no artist, great or 
small; and what is produced at less 
expense than this, is not art, but only 
more or less ingenious trifling. All 
art need not be great, but it must all 
be good, and must found its claims to 
respect and preservation on its sin- 
cerity, earnestness and knowledge. A 
single square inch of Holbein's work is 
worth an acre of Lawrence's or Cole's, 
and the world wiU always hold it so. 
The one gets more and more precious 
with every year; the other sinks, 
steadily, deeper into forgetfulness. 
Some of our young men are learning 
the essential truth of this lesson, and 
are beginning to find out that the name 
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of artist is of somewhat more value 
than that of Hair-dresser or Ballet- 
dancer. 

S. J. Gut.—" Catching Eain Drops." 
No. 20. 

Mr. Guy is one of the new names, 
although this is, of course, not his first 
nor second appearance. He is evident- 
ly a careful, practiced worker ; one of 
the most careful, perhaps, that we 
have, and able to do good work. His 
color is very disagreeable ; it is pale 
without being pure ; and whi]p it can- 
not be called inhannomous, is neither 
sweet nor tender. It is without tone, 
and, like the expression of his faces 
and figures, lies wholly on the surface. 
He belongs to that unhappy class 
which likes nothing that is not new 
and clean, but if he chose only 
such excessively clean little girls and 
boys to paint, this objection would 
fall to the ground. Dogs, however, 
unlike little boys, will occasionally get 
their feet soiled, and such an immacu- 
late dog as Mr. Guy has painted in No. 
43, plainly belongs to another and a 
better world than this. However, all 
this enjoyment of dirt and of the marks 
of use and service which give as much 
value to dogs, and . furniture, and 
clothes, as sorrow and experience do to 
human faces — will come, or may come, 
to this artist in time ; meanwhile, Mr. 
Guy is learning to draw and use his 
colors, and appears to be in earnest, 
which, for the present, are matters of 
greater moment. How deep he will 
ever go, is another matter ; he evident- 
ly has some power to seize transient 
expression of fun and humor — the face 
of the boy who is being made the vic- 
tim of the sly girl with the cherries, is 
capitally painted, and the attitude of 
the other boy, who is suffering martyr- 
dom at the hands of his baddish sister, 
is very natural. Perhaps, after all, Mr. 
Guy cannot get beyond this field of 
clever painting of domestic incident, in 
which case we earnestly beg he wiU 
not try to, but will be content with 
just this, holding firmly to nature, 
striving to see more and more truth, 
perfecting his drawing, studying na- 
ture's color, and keeping theories at 
arm's length. The result cannot fail to 
be good. If, however, having reached 
the point where he stands at present, 
knowing how to draw better than is" 



common, and able to lay. his colors on 
smoothly, he shall continue to study 
and improve, making, every year, soma 
steps visibly forward, he will furnish a 
rare exceptipn to the general,^ we had 
almost said the universal rule. ' 

"WiNSLOw HoMEE. — " Plating Old 
SoLDiEE." 108. — "TnE Sutlee's 
Tent." 144. 

Mr. Homer is the first of our artists 
— ^excepting Mr. McEntee, in his " Vir- 
ginia " — who has endeavored to tell us 
any truth about the war. True, he 
has looked only on the laughing or the 
sentimental side — and yet, the " Home, 
Sweet Home," of the last Academy 
Exhibition, was too manly-natural to 
be called sentimental — but what he 
has tried to tell us has been said sim- 
ply, honestly, and with such homely 
truth as would have given his pictures 
a historical value quite apart from 
their artistic merit, whatever that 
might have been. In technical quali- 
ities of painting, if he does not prosper 
too well, and, in consequence of the 
nature of his subject, sell his pictures 
too easily, he may make — doubtless, 
judging from his excellent beginning, 
will make — great progress, but he wOl 
never paint more real soldiers than 
these, and those which he sent to the 
Academy last year. Having shown 
his metal, what he now needs is pa- 
tient, untiring study from nature and 
from nature only, and with grim deter- 
mination, or glad, if he can reach so 
high, let him resist every effort and 
persuasion to lead him into false ways. 
Let him shun the " ideal " as he would 
the plague, and build his right to be 
ranked one day with the poets, on his 
knowledge of human nature, and the 
mastery of his material. 

Let those who care to know just 
the difference between the "ideal" 
and the " real " treatment, take an il- 
lustration close at hand. Mr. Homer's 
two pictures, Nos. 108 and 144, hang 
near two of Mr. Guy's, Nos. 10^ and 
143. Compare the drapery in each; 
the boy's trowsers with the soldier's. 
You see that Mr. Guy is true up to a 
certain point ; he follows nature as 
long as she is graceful, and does not 
offend his eye, but, once let her make 
what strikes him as a discord, and 
which is a discord, of course, for she, 
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the great poet, makes no music with- 
ont discords — and, straightway, Mr. 
Guy takes out the oflfending note, 
smooths it down, and thinks he has 
bettered nature's work. Then, look at 
the landscape in the two pictures ; see 
how vague and unreal are the trees, 
grass and earth in Mr. Guy's. There 
is no reason for this, for the strong 
light on the gate-post shows that the 
sun is shining clear, but there is 
nothing else in the pictui-e to tell us 
80, and although we can see every 
wrinkle in the boy's face as he distorts 
it, the foreground weeds, and stones, 
and grasses, nearer to us by four feet, 
at least, are as dim and pale as if there 
were a mile of air between us and 
them. Now, look at Mr. Homer's Fo. 
108, and see how faithfully he has 
tried to draw and paint the branch of 
pine against the sky. In ten years he 
will both draw and paint it better, no 
doubt, but, insufficient as it is, it is 
perfectly right in intention now, and 
has more truth in it, and can give more 
honest enjoyment than all Mr. Guy's 
theoretical work. Compare the pic- 
tures of these two men, inch by inch ; 
Mr. Homers' you will find signed all 
over with truth — truth in the concep- 
tion, worked out with faithful striving 
after truth ; Mr. Guy's, you will find — 
not wholly false, but only true as far 
as the artist thought would be tolerated. 
When Mr. Homer can draw and paint 
as well as Mr. Guy he will, if the ex- 
pression be not too Hibernian, paint a 
great deal better, for he will use the 
knowledge he will then have gained, 
not in the service of convention and a 
false idealism, but in the service of that 
truth at whose altar he has laid his 
first, immature offerings. 
W. J. HJsifNESST. — " Breakfast Time." 
111. — "The Gardener's Daugh- 
ter." 120.— " Field Flowers." 54. 
If the scorners and the foolish folk 
had their way, we should put No. 54 
first in the list of Mr. Hennessy's 
work«, for that class of people has pro- 
nounced this little picture a pure piece 
of Pre-Eaphaelitism, which, of course, 
it is not, nor was meant to be ; it is 
only a study, which Mr. Hennessy 
would have done better to keep in his 
studio — ^painted, we are confident, 
partly out of doors, and, partly, in the 
house, a fact in itself quite sufficient to- 



settle its claims, if it had any, to be 
considered a Pre-Raphaelite work. 
'Tis a slight, unimportant thing, aud 
only valuable as showing that Mr. Hen- 
nesSy has found his true studio at last, 
where if he wiU have the courage to 
stay and work, Art in America will 
have something to thank him for. 
But, pray, let no one take this No. 54 
for a Pre-Raphaelite or Realistic pic- 
ture, where the foreground is left mud- 
dled and indistinct, and the distance is 
painted clearly and sharply ; and where 
not a si^le truth is thoroughly told. 

Mr. Hennessy can, however, paint 
cleverly and sweetly, as witness his 
" Breakfast Time," and the " Garden- 
er's Daughter," which, by the way, is 
not Tennyson's. A little Frenchy, 
both of them, but not offensively so, 
and well worth studying. How natu- 
ral is the action of the little girl with 
the saucer of milk ^ she will spill it, 
presently, as her mother is telling her, 
because she is thinking of the cat, and 
looking at her, instead of at what she 
has in her hand. 

E. Benson. — "The Atttitmn "Walk." 
1T6. 

This is curious work. Out of ten 
persons who examine it, at least nine 
think this must be what is meant by 
" Pre-Raphaelite." They think so, 
because it looks queer to them, and 
wrongly-right, or rightly-wrong, they 
can't make out which, but they half 
like it, and pass on, hesitating. A 
plain solution of their difficulty is this, 
that it is meant for the portrait of a 
real place and of a real young lady, and 
is painted by a man who believes noth- 
ing in "particnlar, and who therefore 
imitates coarsely and ignorantly, the 
last thing that appears to take the pub- 
lic fancy. If John Eyerett MUlais had 
not illustrated Orley Farm and other , 
English novels, Mr. Benson would 
never have painted this pictuire. It 
looks real to many people, and they 
like it, because, instead of the " ideal " 
mountains, hills, foregrounds and so 
forth of ordinary painters, they can 
make out afield, and a fence, and trees, 
and something, which by the sheaf of 
corn near it, they take to be a patch of 
corn. Then, the young lady has a 
round hat, and a vail, and a dress 
made in modern fashion, and looks, on 
the whole, like the young ladies they 
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know. All tMs is very well, and shows 
that people are glad to have artists 
paint what they can understand. But, 
let the same scene be painted by a man 
who not only looks at it through his 
own eyes and not through another 
man's, but who adds to this the power 
to draw and to lay on colors, and peo- 
ple would have been justified in look- 
ing long, and returning to look, again 
and again. 

Mr. Benson's stock in trade as an 
artist consists in a weak vein of senti- 
ment, and a still weaker way of ex- 
pressing it. He might draw, of course, 
if he would try ; it is possible he might 
color, but we have no proof of it, and he 
shows no improvement from year to 
year. In plain words, he has underra- 
ted the requirements of his art, and 
thinks that easy, which is in truth, su- 
premely difficult. Mr. MUlais' work 
looks easy to do, but even the coarsest 
and most careless of his illustrations of 
Orley Farm has a great fund of expe- 
rience and knowledge at the back of it, 
and could only have been drawn by a 
man who had served a long appren- 
ticeship of labor and study. This ap- 
prenticeship, Mr. Benson has, evidently, 
resolved not to serve. He can paint 
pictures that will sell, without it, and 
he can sit on two stools and eat' his 
bread in tranquillity, being an " ideal- 
ist " in his ability to shirk details and 
tell as little truth as he chooses, and 
yet contriving to get counted as a 
" realist," by teUing the little truth he 
indulges in, in as disagreeable a way as 
he can contrive, or copy. 

Geo. 0. Lambdin. — "Mat Flowers.' 
161. — "He loves Mb, He loves Me 

NOT." 187. 

It cannot be too late yet, Mr. Lamb- 
din, but it will be, soon ! This picture 
of "May Flowers," is the worst thing 
yon have done yet, but, if you will 
now do as you promised five years ago, 
and paint a good picture, it will show 
to double advantage by the memory of 
this. Is it possible that you, too, have 
sheathed your sword, and given in to 
the prevailing notion that there comes 
a time when study may cease, and art 
begin ? You are working as if you be- 
lieved it, but we are very sure you do 
not. These pictures make us sorry more 
than angry. Only one thing we will 



say, that your work, ^uch as it is, is not 
copied, but is your own, and, even now, 
if, instead of dreaming and theorizing, 
you would draw dihgently, and let 
color go for a year or two, there is 
hope. But drawing is essential, and 
you do not know how to draw any- 
thing; hand nor foot, nor arm, nor 
face, no, not the least fold of a gown. 
A picture of the size and apparent im- 
portance of No. 161 ought not to have 
been attempted until after, at least, 
ten years of thoughtful, varied and un- 
intermitting labor. And, even after 
such a service, only one picture of this 
size should have been painted in a 
year. It would take a year's hard 
thinking, and the result of a number of 
years' experience to fill so large a can- 
vass with ideas enough, or sufficiently 
beautiful color or truthful drawing to 
make it worth its price. You smile, 
young artist ! Well, so do your gray 
beard friends, A. and B. and C, who 
sell their works with less trouble than 
it took to paint them, for whatever 
sums they choose to charge ; who 
never work, and never did work ; who 
think only how many pictures they 
can paint and get rid of in a year, and 
would think you a hare-brained fanatic 
if you put a bit more con^ientious la- 
bor into your picture than will suffice 
to make it sell. 

Eastman Johnson. — " A Poeteait.' 
114. — " The Village Blacksmith." 
52. 

Welcome, Mr. Johnson, with these 
two excellent pictures. There has not 
a sweeter bit of work been painted for 
many a year, than this portrait of a 
dear little girl, who looks as contented 
and quietly happy as only a good chUd 
can be. And, when we have looked 
at her so long that we begin to feel as 
if we must be making her uncomforta- 
ble, what a pleasure to look about the 
room, and examine the carefully and 
solidly painted furniture. Solidly, we 
have written ; if we hesitate, it is -only 
because there is a hazy look over the 
whole picture that Mr. Johnson seems 
to aim to get in all his work, and 
which detracts from its solidity and 
reality. But he draws well, and 
there is always a firm, clear pur- 
pose behind every picture, so that this 
fault — ^it seems a fault to us— can only 
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detract from his absolute merit, not 
seriouslyjeopard Ms right to be con- 
sidered one of our very best painters. 

Here wo must stop, for the present, 
but much remains to say. We suppose 
we must give up Mr. Huntington as 
incorrigible, and let his •work pass, but 
we cannot help referring to his picture 
called " The Widow's Son," for it is 
one in which we think he has even 
surpassed himself. If the boy has 
been decapitated, and his head sewed 
on by an inexperienced person, was it 
necessary to make it so painfully 
prominent an object in the picture? 
If the horrible sight ha? paralyzed the 
dog, and deprived the widow of all 
power of expression — what must be 
the effect on the unwary spectator ? 
In France, they manage these things 
better, and the best established laws 
of taste forbid that such ghastly scenes 
should be represented either in pictures 
or on the stage. 

The defenders of Mr. Cole must 
thank the contributor of these speci- 
mens of their idol's work ! As for Mr. 
Cole's enemies, supposing him to have 
had them, they must indeed be pitiless, 
if they can exult over these three 
pieces of hopeless imbecility. We re- 
joice, however, at their exhibition, and 
wish there were more, that disinteres- 
ted spectators might learn, once for 
aU, how empty are this man's much 
, vaunted claims to high artistic rank. 
They cannot stand in the light of to- 
day, and in twenty-five years will not 
be worth the canvass they are painted 



Allston, too, is represented here by 
one of his most famous works, but it is 
a gigantic failure. What we lost in 
Allston from the radical defects of his 
training, and the bad teaching of his 
times can- only be estimated by thpse 
who have carefully studied all his 
works, in literature as well as in art, 
and read his character in the reverent 
praises of his friends. A spirit more 
tender, delicate, sensitive and holy has 
rarely entered a human form, but, in 
Ms pictures, he was constantly thwarted 
and restrained by subjects beyond his 
powers, and by the uncertainty of his 
methods. He was hindered, too, by 
idolatry of the great masters, who 
shone so bright before him as to dazzle 
his eyes, and make him grope and fal- 
ter in his work. Had he never seen 
Europe, he might have been saved, 
but, as it is, he has left us only a great 
regret for powers misdireqted, and a 
life, as far as its influence upon art is 
concerned, almost wholly thrown 
away. 

We commend to our young men the 
foreign work in this exhibition, from 
the dash and vigor of Kosa Bonheur to 
the severe and careful work of Willends, 
an excellent painter, of whom No. 93, 
"The Toilet," is a good specimen, 
though hung too high. Plassan, Du- 
verger, Frere, GuiUemin, will, all, teach 
him who can learn, lessons of real 
value. These men have studied nature, 
and she has rewarded them. 

UONKL. 



